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THE RED INDIANS. 
—— 
(Continued from page 98.) 





TO THE EDITOR. 

8m,—The gallant Indian fell—while the woman, 
for a moment, seemed scarcely to notice the corpse ; 
in a few minutes, however, she showed a little emo- 
tion; but it was not until obliged to leave the re- 
mains of her husband that she gave way to grief, 
and vented her sorrow in the most heart-breaking 
lamentations. While the scene which closed my 
last was acting, and which occurred in almost less 
space than the description can be read, a number of 
Indians had advanced within a short distance, but 
seeing the untimely fate of their chief, halted. Mr. 
Peyton fired over their heads, and they immediately 
fled. The banks of the lake, on the other side, were 
at this time covered with men, women, and children, 
at least several hundreds ; but immediately on being 
joined by their companions all disappeared in the 
woods. We then had time to think. For my own 
part, I could scarcely credit my senses as I beheld 
the remains of the noble fellow stretched on the ice, 
crimsoned with his already frozen blood. One of 
the men then went to the shore for some fir tree 
boughs to cover the body, which measured as it lay, 
6 feet 7$ inches. The fellow who first stabbed him 
wanted to strip off his cassock, (a garment made of 
deer skin, lined with beaver and otter skin, reaching 
to the knees,) but met with so stern a rebuke from 
Peyton, that he instantly desisted, and slunk abashed 
away. 

After eovering the body with boughs, we pro 
eeeded toward the Indian houses—the woman often 
requiring force to take heralong. On examining 
them, we found mo living creature, save a bitch and 
her whelps about two months old. The houses of 
these Indians are very different from those of the 
other tribes in North America; they are built of 
straight pieces of fir about twelve feet high, flattened 
at the sides, and driven in the earth close to each 
other; the corners being much stronger than the 
other parts. The orevices are filled up with moss, 
and the inside entirely lined with the same material ; 
the roof is raised so as to slant from all parts and 
meet in a point at the centre, where a hole is left 
for the smoke to escape ; the remainder of the roof 
is covered with a treble coat of birch bark, and he- 
tween the first and second layer of bark is about six 
inches of moss; about the chimney clay is substi- 
tuted for it. On entering one of the houses, I was 
astonished at the neatness that reigned within. 
The sides of the tenement were covered with arms, 
—bews, arrows, clubs, axes of iron, (stolen from the 


settlers) stone hatchets, arrow heads, in fact, imple- 
ments of war and for the chase, but all arranged in 
the neatest order, and apparently every man’s pro- 
perty carefully placed together. At one end was a 
small image, or rather a head, carved rudely out of 
a block of wood; round the neck was hung the case 
ef Mr. Peyton’s watch, and on a board close by, the 
works of the watch, which had been carefully taken 
to pieces, and hung on small pegs on the board; 
the whole were surrounded with the main spring. 
In the other houses the remainder of the articles 
stolen were found. Beams were placed across where 
the roof began ; over which smaller ones were laid : 
on these were piled a considerable quantity of 
dried venison and salmon, together with a little cod- 
fish. On Mr. Peyton taking down the watch and 
works, and bringing the image over the fire, the 
woman surveyed him with anger, and in a few 
minutes made free with her tongue, her manner 
showing us that she was not unused to scolding. 
When Mr. Peyton saw it displeased her, he, rather 
irreverently, threw the log on one side: on this she 
rose in a rage, and would, had not her hands been 
fastened, have inflicted summary vengeance for the 
insult offered to the hideous idol. Wishing to pacify 
her, he rose, and taking his reverence carefully up, 
placed him where he had taken him from. This 
pacified her. I must here do the poor creature the 
justice to say, that I never afterwards saw her out 
of temper. A watch was set outside; and having 
partaken of the Indian’s fare, we began to talk over 
the events of the day. Both Peyton and myself bit- 
terly reproached the man who first stabbed the un- 
fortunate native ; fer, though he acted violently, still 
there was no necessity for the brutal act—besides, 
the untaught Indian was only doing that which every 
man ought to do,—he came to rescue his wife from 
the hands of her captors, and nobly lost his life in 
his attempt to save her. Peyton here declared that 
he would rather:have defeated the object of his 
journey a hundred times than have sacrificed the life 
of one Indian. ‘The fellow merely replied, “it was 
only an Indian, and he wished he had shot a hundred 
instead of one.” The poor woman was now tied 
securely, we having, on consideration, deemed it for 
the best to take her with us, so that by kind treat- 
ment and civilization she might, in the course of 
time, be returned to her tribe, and be the means of 
effecting a lasting reconciliation between them and 
the settlers. 

After the men had laid themselves down around 
the fire, and the watch was set outside the door, Mr. 
Peyton and myself remained up, and, in a low voice, 
talked over the events of the day. We then decided 
on remaining to rest for three or four days ; and, in 
the meantime, to endeavour to find the Indians. 
I would I could now describe how insensibly we 


litics—country—friends—‘ home, sweet, eweet home’— 
alternately occupied our attention ; and thus, in the 
midst of a dreary waste, far away from the haunts 
of civilized man, we sat contentedly smoking our 
pipes; and, Englishmen like, settled the affaire of 
nations over a glass of ram and water—ever and anon 
drinking a health to each friend and fair, who rose 
uppermost in our thoughts. From this the subject 
changed to “ specific gravity.’ Here an 
commenced. When iliustrating a position I had ad- 
vanced, by the ascension of the smoke from my pipe, 
we both turned up our eyes to witness its progrese 
upwards: on looking towards the aperture in the roof 
what was our astonishment at beholding the faces of 
two Indians, calmly surveying us in the quiet occu- 
pation of their abode. In an instant we shouted 

“ The Indians !” and in a moment every one wason 
the alert, and each taking his arms rushed to the 
door—not a creature was to be seen; in vain we 
looked around ;—no trace, save the marks of foot- 
steps on the snow, was to be discovered, but these 
seemed almost innumerable. We fired about adozen 
shots into the woods, and then retired to our dwelling. 
Peyton and I then resolved to take alternate watch, 
and every half hour at least to walk round the 
heuse. During the night, however, we were not 
again disturbed, save by the howling of wolves and 


barking of foxes. E. 8. 
(To be continued.) 





Errata. perceive, in my former letter, Mr. Peyton's name 
is spelled with an a instead of an ¢, Also, in pege 97, first 
column, thirteenth line from the bottom, the place de. 
scribed as Herring Neolt should have been Herring Neck. 

(oniginas.) 
TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN, 
(Continued from our last.) 
TRIP TO THE POINT OF AYR, AND THENCE TO 
KIRK MICHAEL. 

It will not take up much of the time of the stranger to 
view the town of Ramsey. J had, during the previous even- 
ing, occupied what light remained after sunset in rambling 
over the town; and on the following morning I repeated 
my ramble, lest I should have omitted seeing any thing 
worthy of being placed upon record. The money matter, 
too, which bad partly induced me to visit the town, was 
speedily settled by the gentleman to whom I presented 
the bill. There was nothing, therefore, to cause a longer 
stay in the town, and, as soon as breakfast was over, [ 
mounted my horse, and took the road to the Point of Ayr. 
The Point of Ayr, my readers must know, is looked 
upon by the natives as one of the principal curiosities 
of the Island. It is, in fact, to the Isle of Man what 
Snowdon is to North Wales. No tourist, therefore, can 
be said to have seen the Island if he neglect to visit this 
principal lion. The road to the Point crosses a bridge 
over the Sulby, at the north end of the town. This river, 








glided from one subject to another ;—religion—po. 


considered the largest in the Island, takes ite rise in the 
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sea) and here empties itself into the sea. 


tops above Ramsey, and threatening to mar the pleasures 
of ny ride; but as the day advanced, the rays of the sun 
dissipated the mists of the morning, and shone resplen- 
dently over the cormn-fields ranged along the road sides, 
nodding their golden plumage before the gentle breeze. 
This part of the island might be said to be wholly devoted 
to the growth of corn; wheat, oats, and barley, with 
respectable-looking farm-houses here and there, now took 
up my attention. ‘The view ranged over a fertile and level 
country to the distance of some miles in every direction, 
and from the prospect I saw around me, I flattered myself 


with the idea of a cheap loaf throughout the ensuing | 


winter. Heavy rains have, however, since reduced this 
abundant to a fair average crop, but by no means 60 in- 
jured it as some persons would have had us believe. 

The cottages on my route in this direction were ex- 
tremely mean and poverty-stricken. They were mere 
hovels, fit only for the reception of pigs. They consist either 
of stones roughly huddled together, or of peat sods, layer 
over layer, closely pressed onc upon the other, until the 
walls are of sufticient elevation for the roof. The 100f is 
thatched, and fastened down with straw bands, which are 
attached to pegs stuck into the walls beneath. A hole at 
one end of the roof affords an escape for the smoke from 
their peat or ling fires. A door and door-way, which are 
in exact keeping with the cottage, and which can only 
partially keep out the cold, are placed sometimes at the 
side, and sometimes at the end, according to the taste or 
convenience of the inmates. ‘I'he furniture in the interior 
was scanty, of the poorest description, and placed upon 
clay floors. The inhabitants were, in general, ragged 
and dirty; scarcely a shoe did I see upon the feet of 
the women and children. Judging from the spinning- 
wheel placed at the door of almost every cottage, these 
poor people still follow the primitive method of manufac- 
turing articles of wearing apparel. Notwithstanding all 
this poverty, I have no recgllection of being asked for 
alms during my tour through this or the other parts of 
the Island; and yet the people are both honest and 
moral, Their condition, indeed, forcibly brought to 
my mind the assertion of some of our popular writers, 
—that poverty and crime go hand in hand. Now, I 
should like these gentlemen to account for the fact, that, 
in the Isle of Man, which is extremely poor, crimes of 
a serious description are very rare. Indeed, I under- 
stand only two persons have suffered capital punish- 
ment during the last cig ht years; and there is no need of 
police establishinents on the Island. Persons may, more- 
over, go from one part of the Island to the other, during all 
hours of the night, without the least molestation. If crime, 
therefore, follows poverty, just as the effect follows the 
cause, how comes it that the Manks are so moral and yet 
so extremely poor and ignorant? Noone, certainly, ought 
to die through want; but I believe it will be found, that 
robberies are chiefly committed by idle and desperate 
characters, who take to plunder in preference to endea- 
vouring to carn un honest livelihood by their own in- 
dustry. I had previously thought that a great portion of 
the depravity existing among the poor might be attributed 
to poverty; but, judging from what U saw during this 
tour, it appears to me that there is no absolute connexion 
between crime and poverty, and that most of the crimes 
committed amongst us may be traced to other causes than 
those arising from want. 

But to return to my tour. The road from Ramsey to 
the Point of Ayr is of a very indifferent description, owing, 
I imagine, to its not being a direct thoroughfare to any 
of the other towns. It passes through the poor village of 
Kirk Bride, and continues in a direct line to the sea. The 
scenery, after passing through this village, becomes very 
meagre; and the country becomes poorer and poorer as 
the tourist advances. There are, however, a few farm 
houses and cottages on the road, which serve to remind 


mountain of Snafield, (560 yards above the level of the ; the stranger that he is still travelling in a country not ; and with the exception of the neighbourhood of the Point 


jentirely devoid of traces of civilization, and where, if, of Ayr, the country was chiefly occupied with corn, which 
The misty clouds were yet banging over the mountain | necessary, he can learn his route to the Point. I followed | promised to repay amply the toil of the husbandman.— 


| the road down to the sea, and then proceeded along the 
| shore to the lighthouse. This was certainly a long and 
| disagreeable ride ; but I then knew noshorter way. How- 
| ever, on returning, I crossed the common, almost in a 
direct line for Kirk Bride, and this considerably shortened 
| the distance. The lighthouse stands upon the extreme 
' end of the Point of Ayr, and there is no direct road to it 
| after leaving the Kirk Bride road; but the best and short- 
| est way for the stranger to take is to cut directly across the 
common towards the lighthouse. For miles around the 
| lighthouse it is nothing but a bleak, barren, sandy wilder- 
ness :—no traces of vegetation ;—not a plant of any de- 
| scription, save some solitary patclies here and there of the 
ling ;—not a bird, save the gull, whose singular screaming, 
as it winged its way over the dreary common, accorded 
with the general aspect around. As I neared the light- 
house, the Ailsa Craig steamer was rounding the Point, 
and making the best of her way from this land of Go- 
morrha, the green waters curling and foaming with snowy 
whiteness beneath her prow, as with giant specd she fled 
from this barren wilderness. 

I was received at the gate by one of the keepers, a civil, 
respectable man, who led the way to the interior of the 
lighthouse. Every thing on my way to the top of the 
building was not only neat and clean, but whatever beauty 
it might receive from a high state of polish, it possessed 
that in perfection. The lights are regulated by clock-work, 
and lest these works should deviate in their regularity, a 
timepiece hangs in the same room as acorrector. To re- 
gulate the heat, there are fourteen handsome brass venti- 
lators with valves, so that a proper supply of air is always 
athand. The light-room is a story higher: it is 106 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 304 from the base of the 
lighthouse. Every thing connected with this room is of 
the most costly and valuable description. Twelve reflec- 
tors send forth a blaze of light, which can be seen from a 
great distance. The reflectors are valued at fifty guineas 
each, and consist of copper and silver, the proportion 
being six ounces of silver to eight of copper. These lights 
are distinguished from those of the Calf of Man, by having 
six red and six white; the red lights are caused by beauti- 
fully stained glass. The lights are revolving, and attain 
their utmost brilliancy every two minutes. The reflectors 
are too dazzling for the eye to dwell upon any length of 
time. The window-glass in this room is the best plate 
glass, three-eighths of an inch thick, so that it is suffi- 
ciently strong to resist the greatest storms. Thé balcony 
commands very extensive views on clear days, combining 
the Mull of Galloway, mountains in Cumberland, West- 
morland, and Lancashire, and the Morne mountains in 
the north of Ireland. In appearance, the lighthouse is 
strong and beautiful; its dome top is surmounted by a 
large gilded ball, which increases the handsome appear- 
ance of the building. Attached to the lighthouse are 
respectable stone houses for the keepers. 

I left this splendid lighthouse highly gratified with an 
inspection, and crossed the common towards Kirk Bride. 
The accommodations for travellers in this village are very 
poor indeed. The agreeable information, ** Entertain- 
ment for man and horse,”’ so pleasing to the eye and taste 
of an Englishman, and so frequently to be met with on 
the signs of our country inns, announcing the good things 
to be had within, is of a very different kind in a Manks 
village. A traveller must not be over-fastidious here. 
He must reconcile himself to what is laid before him, and 
be thankful if he can procure a feed of hay or grass for 
his horse, and provisions coarse and dirty for himself. 

From Kirk Bride I continued my ride to Kirk Andreas, 
and thence back to Ramsey--bridge. The distance between 
Ramsey and the Point of Ayr is about seven miles and a 
half; but returning by way of Kirk Andreas, I must have 
added at least eight miles more to that distance, so that 





in the whole this trip made about twenty-three miles; 





Recrossing the Ramsey-bridge, I pushed on towards Kirk 
Michael, nine miles further. Scenery of a new descrip. 
tion now delighted the eye. Part of the lofty ridge of 
mountains,—which range north and south through the 
Island,—their verdant sides decorated with plantations, 
here and there enlivened by a yellow corn-field, a white 
cottage, or a beautiful mansion, formed an exquisite coup 
d'eil for the admirer of nature. The prospect on each 
side of the road combined the beautiful and picturesque 
of the most agreeable description. This part may be justly 
termed the garden of the Istand, and the greater propor. 
tion of the gentry have their dwellings along the road or 
in the neighbourhood. Amongst these the new houe 
belonging to Deemster Christian holds a prominent sta. 
tion. It is situated to the left of the road, and is so beau. 
tiful in its appearance that the tourist can scarcely pass 
it without observation. 

Bishop's Court, the seat of the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, lies a short distance to the right of the road, and 
about a mile from the village of Kirk Michael. The 
house is a fine Gothic building, most agreeably situated, 
and beautifully ornamented with plantations. 

The village of Kirk Michael is one of the better sort of 
Manks villages. The exterior of the houses is white-washed, 
and they have thatched roofs. In the centre of the village, 
not far from the church gate, stands a noble relic of an- 
tiquity in the form of a cross. This cross is about ten 
feet high, made of blue stone, and ornamented with curious 
emblems, Its origin is doubtful, but it is supposed to have 
been erected to the memory of Thurulf, a Norwegian hero, 
The inscription upon it would, I imagine, puzzle some of 
our antiquarians. This monument is surrounded by seats, 
where the lads and lasses of the village are to be seen chat. 
ting and gossipping on Sundays and holidays. From this 
place proclamations and matters relating to the village are 
promulgated by the town-crier, or, as the people here 
call him, sumner. The church is a plain old building. 
The churchyard contains nothing particulerly worthy of 
notice, except a plain stone, bearing a modest inscrip. 
tion, to the memory of Bishop Wilson,—a man who ex. 
pended his income in acts of charity, and who. conferred 
many and lasting benefits upon the people by elevating their 
condition and moral character. The village, during fine 
weather, is much resorted te by parties of pleasure from 
various parts of the Island. The rain forced me to ter- 
minate here, rather too early, my second day’s journey, 
and I put up for the evening at Mr. Gee’s, under the 
protection of the Crown and Mitre. I think I cannot 
advance a greater proof of the beauty of this neighbour. 
hood than to state, that lovers, after being tied in Hymen’s 
silken bands, frequently make a trip to this place, in order 
to be amongst daisied meadows, purling streams, and 
shady bowers. On arriving at the inn, I found there a 
happy couple, who had in the morning gone through the 
ceremony of taking each other for better or for worse, and 
scarcely had they departed with light hearts and smiling 
faces, when a similar party arrived from a different direc. 
tion. I was highly pleased with these specimens of Cupid's 
industry, and, after drinking, with a countryman, 3 
bumper to ‘* Old England,” I retired to rest, to dream of 
connubial felicity, and prepare myself for the next day’s 
journey. M. R. 

Liverpool, October 4, 1829. 
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Scientific Notices. 
Comprchending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mentsin Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 

Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





PHYSIOLOGY. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE GLOBE. 

Sr1r,—As my letter, dated July 31, contained some very 
general conclusions, without fully stating the ground on 
which they rested, I again take the liberty to send youa 
few remarks, in order to show that those conclusions are 
powerfully supported by a train of facts deduced from ac- 
tual experiments and attentive observations. 

It was stated in that letter that the rays of the sun, and 
their consequent heat, would hatch eggs when embedded 
in the sands of a tropical climate, and that they strongly 

romoted chemical processes. To which it has been ob- 
jected, that heated ovens, from which light is completely 
excluded, will also hatch eggs, and promote every chemi- 
cal process. 

To meet this seemingly plausible objection to the prin- 
ciples I have brought forward, we must enter more mi- 
nutely into che question respecting heat, and the source 
whence it is derived. 

It is well known to physiologists that a great number of 
confused and contradictory opinions have been published 
on the subject, but only two of these contrary opinigns re- 
specting the nature and cause of heat are now thought 
worthy of much attention, both of which have been ably 
supported by opposing writers. 

In this dispute, one class of writers have warmly con- 
tended that heat, and its consequent results, depend on a 
vibratory motion which obtains among the particles of 
heated bodies; while their opponents refer the same re- 
sults to the action of an agent they term caloric. The fact 
that one class of experimental results support the first 
opinion, while another set of results are opposed to this 
opinion and support the Jatter hypothesis, shows pretty 
evidently that neither of these popular notions respecting 
heat is strictly correct; and to add to this perplexing vari- 
ety of opinions, the calorific results which have lately been 
obtained by the prismatic separation of the sun’s rays have 
given rise to a notion that there are distinct caloritic rays 
emanating from the sun, as well as rays of light—therefore, 
will furnish us with a tolerable apology for taking a com. 
pletely different view of thesubject. To do this effectually, 
we must fix upon some general principle that will equally 
embrace those opposing experimental results by which the 
two popular opinions are supported. . 

By taking an extensive view of this question, we shall 
find that the term heat has sometimes been applied to 


. effects, and sometimes to a cause; and is indiscriminately 


applied to all those effects which indicate an increasing 
temperature, without taking into the account that very 
different results often attend similar degrees of tempera- 
ture. Therefore, in order to remove this theoretic defect, 
I shall apply the term heat to effects only, and divide the 
results embraced by this term into two classes, and asso- 
ciate one class with what I term mechanical heat, and the 
other with vital or chemical heat. To make this distinc- 
tion more clear and evident, it will be necessary to state, 
that when speaking of mechanical heat, I mean that in- 
crease of temperature which can be induced upon various 
bodies by a mechanical force, but which produces no con- 
stitutional change in the bodies so heated; and when 
speaking of vital or chemical heat, I mean that effect 
which not only indicates an increase of temperature, but 
completely changes the constitutional character of the 
heated body. : . 

To enter into all the particulars respecting this new 
hypothetical view of heat would be incompatible with the 
usual length of a letter; but as we do not admit in this 
inquiry of a distinct and special ayent that corresponds to 
our popular notions of caloric, [ shall attempt to show that 
the heat-making energies of light will supply its place in 
a much more satisfactory manner. From the examina- 
tion of a great number of experimental facts it is evident 
that light enters into union with the atmosphere, and par- 
ticularly with its oxygen, which deprives it of the active 
character of light; and we also find that a portion of this 
light is again liberated by the process of combustion. It 
is an opinion which generally prevails, that the process of 
combustion generates light; but in all probability the re- 
verse is nearer the truth, viz. that light is the cause of 
combustion; for, if we take into the account that when 
the rays of light are concentrated by a strong lens they 
will not only begin, but carry on the process of combus- 


tion ; consequently lead us to the conclusion that they 
nust be the stimulating source of this combustible process, 
because when liberated they display all their former ac- 
tivity of light, which we know has the energy to induce 
ihe most powrful degree of combustion. 

By this view, it seems obvious that when the particles of 
light which have the "ey to render objects visible become 
united to the atmosphere, or more attenuated portions of 
terrestrial matter, that they lose this power, and their 
energy assumes a calorific character, which promotes both 
vital and chemical processes ; for we have evident proofs 
that during these processes new elastic compounds of a 
more attenuated nature than oxygen are formed, which in 
all probability produce, by their radiating activity, all 
those heating effects we ascribe to the action of caloric. 

Here, then, we discover the cause that imparts to the 
dark heated oven its chemical and vital influence: for it is 
this strong heat-making energy which light assumes after 
it becomes united to the finer portions of terrestrial matter, 
that enables it to become the stimulating cause of both 
vital and chemical processes. 

In opposition to this it has been argued that a hen will 
hatch eggs though she is excluded trom the light of the 
sun or the influence of any combustible process ; but it is 
only necessary to state that she is obliged to breath atmos- 
pheric air, which is always combined with light; and that 
this modified light enters her system with all its heat- 
making energies, and supplies her with that warmth which 
the oven obtains from the process of combustion. 

This principle is more completely illustrated in a memoir 
I lately published, for it is there shown that in the com- 
bustible process of a candle, carbonic acid gas is formed, 
and light liberated; and that in the respiring process of 
an animal, carbonic acid gas is also formed, but no light 
is liberated; clearly indicating that it has entered into the 
animal frame, and there displays its calorific energies by 
forming new combinations, and carrying on those animal 
processes which are essential to the continuation of life. 

Respecting the general views I have brought forward, 
it has likewise been remarked that they are not new, for 
the ancients entertained notions of a similar nature. In 
looking over the theoretic speculations of the ancient 
philosophers, we shall discover that an opinion generally 
prevailed, and in all probability not a very incorrect one, 
that some universal agent pervaded terrestrial navure, and 
gave birth to all her various physical operations. It is 
also worthy of notice, that some of these early writers 
supposed this agent to be fire; and others, that it was 
light, while some imagined it to be air, and others con- 
tended it was a watery vapour; and another set of phi- 
losophers — that it was of a nore spiritual character, 
or asort of plastic nature as they termed it, which moulded 
matter into various forms, and produced all that physical 
variety we behold in the beautiful works of creation. 

So long as the scientific knowledge of the world was 
confined to a few general facts, these theoretic speculations 
might appear tolerably satisfactory; but when science 
became extended, and assumed a more experimental 
character, and facts became the test by which an opinion 
was tried, instead of referring it to conjecture, it became 
evident that these general notions could not be applied to 
elucidate the many new and apparently unconnected 
results which experimental researches so rapidly brought 
to light. Hence new and distinct forces were contrived 
at different periods to account for these apparently uncon- 
nected results; and it was to this circumstance that we 
owe thé formation of so many imaginary agents. In 
justice, however, to the speculations of these early phi- 
losophers, it is highly probable that, had they been in 
possession of such a train of experimental facts as we 
enjoy at the present day, they would have established 
their views of one universal agency on such a foundation 


IMPROVED RAILROADS. 
According to the account of a correspondent of the 
Paisley Advertiser,a Mr. Dick, of Irvine, has obtained 
}@ patent for a new suspension railroad, and carriage, 
| which, if what is here said of it be true, will be the most 
| important invention of the age. Mr, Dick has produced a 
| method of speedy conveyance, which, if adopted, will ren- 
der his name and his memory as precious to his country 
as the name of Watt or of Bell. About six weeks ago, Mr. 
Dick fitted up above five hundred yards of a temporary 
railroad, on the farm of Gales, belonging to the Duke of 
Portland, upon which railroad be placed his carriage, and 
running it upon wheels of only two and a half inches dia- 
meter, the velocity gained wes at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour,—a rate which may be considered as the maximum 
of — beyond which a wheel of such diameter cannot be 
made to revolve. Of late we have seen many accounts of 
steam-boats, with improved paddle-wheels, going at the 
rate of one hundred miles an hour! and of air-tight 
vacuuin tubes, through which carriages are hurried with 
amazing velocity! The first of these any man, with the 
most limited comprehension, must know to be all fudge; 
the next, if not otherwise impracticable, is rendered so by 
its enormous expense; but of Mr. Dick's invention, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that fifty or sixty miles an 
hour, provided the day were moderate, could be performed 
with the greatest ease and safety possible; and from a 
rough calculation, we are persuaded that the expense of 
erection would not cost more than what is generally paid 
for surface ground upon a common railroad, 





GEOGRAPHICAL CARPETS. 
The use of carpets is now become so universal, that 
every family which can afford one makes it an indispen- 
sable article of comfort; and nothing can excel many of 
those of our own manufacture, in beauty of design or 
execution. But I do not recollect having seen any 
calculated to communicate any kind of useful know- 
ledge, although they are susceptible of it to a very 
considerable extent. I think a carpet is so admirably 
adapted to geographical instruction, that it may be almost 
said to be a natural article fer the pur A map is 
a picture of the surface of the earth, and on the ground 
is the place to view it. One on so large a scale as a 
carpet would admit, is calculated to give a more correct 
idea of the relative position of places than could be 
effected by the largest map now extant. A family in the 
daily occupation of a room furnished with such a carpet, 
would acquire unavoidably a more permanent knowledge 
of a given portion of the earth than could be obtained by 
any other means; and when the local position of the room 
would admit, it might be placed agreeably to the bearings 
of the compass, and it would thereby give a correct idea 
of the real direction of the places on the map. A mode. 
rately-sized carpet would admit very distinctly of a fair 
representation of all the counties in England, or all 
the kingdoms of Europe. Perhaps a minute delinea- 
tion of places could not be admitted, but an vutline 
of the different counties, and their names, in the case 
of England, would be sufficient to give a general and 
correct idea of the kingdom, and of the relative or 
contiguous position of each county, General marks, as 
the spire of a church, to denote the situation of the county 
town; darts to denote the direction of a river, and many 
other general features of a map, might be introduced with. 
out adding much to the complication of the design: and 
each county or kingdom might be rendered more distinct 
by giving 1t a different colour, as in other maps, now in’ 
common use. A portion of the coast of France or Ireland 
would likewise be of great advantage. Such a representa- 
tion of any part of the world being continually in view, 
would give children a more correct and permanent know- 





that succeeding writers would not have abandoned its | 
admirable simplicity for the complicated systems of the 
present day. This work, however, of establishing theoretic | 
opinions on the sure base of experimental facts, was lett | 
for future ages to accomplish; but whether we are yet 
in possession of sufficient data for this important purpose 
is still a matter of doubt. 

Nevertheless, we may be enabled, from our present exten- | 
sive knowledge of experimental facts, to approximate much | 
nearer theoretic correctness than it was possible for the 
ancients to attain, however indefatigable their labours, 
or sagacious their speculations. 

Much more might be said on the affections and influ- 
ence of an agent which Providence has appointed to shower | 
upon us the daily blessing of his bounty; but that task, 
however interesting, must be deferred until another op- 
portunity. An early insertion of the above in your valu- 
able paper will much oblige, Six, your very obedient ser- 
vant, JOHN BYWATER. 











Liverpool, Sept. 24, 1829. 


ledge of the geography of such places, than any refer- 
ences to maps or globes in common use; and would be 
more frequently glanced at, as there would be little or no 
trouble attending it.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Mr. North, a scientific surgeon of London, has lately 
published a case of a child that was poisoned by eating 
the flowers of the laburnum. In consequence of express- 
ing his surprise at the fatal effects of the flowers, Dr. An- 
thony Todd Thompson addressed a letter to him, in which 
he says,—Not only are the flowers and seeds of the labur- 
num poisonous, but also those of many others of the 
same natural family. Some French chemists term the 

oisonous principle of this ** natural family’ cystisine. 
‘his fatal occurrence points out the impropriety of allow. 
ing children to run over green-houses and shrubberies 
which contain shrubs or plants, with the properties of 
which the family is unacquainted—a practice which we 
believe to be very common, under the erroneous ides that 
- — arising from them are salubrious.—Gazetle of 
ealth. 
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Poetry. 





RESIGNATION. 


—_ 

Yo be resigned, whate'er the will 

Appointed is of Heaven; 
Mumb)y our duty to fulfil, 

and still, though tempest-driven, 
Low in the dust, and prostrate laid, 
Upward to look, imploring aid, 

And succour from on high 


To feel the trials of our state 

As messengers of love, 
Sent to allure to heaven's gate, 

And draw the heart above, 
Weaned from the ties too clinging here, 
To that far brighter, happier sphere, 

Where bliss unfading dwells! 


To be, when memory but remains 
Of all to life that bound ;— 

When longing to throw off our chains, 
Sick of the spirit’s wound !— 

To be, when earthly joy is fled, 

And hope deep buried with the dead; 
Ah! then to be resigned ! 


This, the soul's glorious conquest, this 
The Christian triumph high; 
And oh! from Misery’s dark abyss 
Up to our God to fly |— 
‘When most bereaved, to Heaven's will 
To yield submission; patient still; 
Chastened, yet murmuring not ! 


This the triumphant victory blest, 
And gift of faith and prayer; 

And looking up to Heaven for rest, 
Hope firmly anchored there !— 

Oh! if in trials still be given 

To see the ruling hand of Heaven, 
Then Mercy wounds to heal! 


Liwerpeot. G. 


RETROSPECTION. 


—— 
“ And this—this is life !"—L. Z. L. 


Seen thro’ the thickened mist of years, 

At Memory’s beck, childhood appears; 

A summer day, brilliant and brief, 

Yet shadowed o’er by clouds of grief, 
Vamark’d by joys which others sing, 

As though theirs knew no withering ;— 
Noeanker gnawing at the heart,— 

Nor Fate compelling them to part 

With what they deem of heav‘nly birth. 
A dream of bliss, distinct from earth;— 
A vision'd joy, illusive all, 

Molding the tranced heart in thrall— 
Bidding the mirror’d future rise, 

With joyful heart and tearless eyes ; 
Reckless tomorrow often brings 

The pang from wither’d hope which springs— 
But porfect bliss was never meant 

For earth—but griefs and joys are blent; 
So intermix’d they both appear, 

Smiles are oft darken'd by a tear; 

Life’s griefs, like summer-storms, are blent 
With rainbow-smiles, to cheer us sent, 
Like openings in a cloudy sky, 

Guiding the mind to visions high; 





And Fancy, kindling at the sight, 
Soars high aloft, within the light 
Of beams of heaven,—a solace sent 
To mortals in their punishment! 
® . e e e 
My “ parents pass’d into the skies,” 
And I was left—their orphan child, 
To struggle with the storms which rise 
On Life’s wide ocean, dark and wild;— 
No parent’s hand to guide or check 
My wand'rings in sin’s wilderness ; 
Or bring their child back to the fold 
Of virtue—earth’s best happiness. 
Oh, could I with ny pen portray 
The hidden sufferings of my heart,— 
Tear from my mind the veil of clay— 
Bid into sight my sorrows start— 
The fester’d wounds of anguish show, 
For which no tears might ever flow, 
And let my deep-probed feelings speak 
To kindred heart, and kindred mind,— 
Then might I hope relief to gain— 
A solace seek—and solace find ! 
-—It may not be: I stand alone, 
An isolated being grown; 
Victim of sensibility— 
Whose madd'ning streams fush thro’ each vein; 
Parent alike of misery 

And joys too thrilling for my brain 
To bear with stoic apathy— 

Too elevating for my soul, 

Whose overflowing floods of joy 

In boiling torrents thro’ me roll! 

Yes! I have felt—and yet must feel— 
Till death's cold hand has laid me still,-— 
Bid my heart-throbbings all to cease, 
And hush'd my feelings into peace: 
Extremes of joy—extremes of grief! 
Anguish untold—beyond belief ! 

e e. e e e 

As when on mountain heights we stand, 
Viewing around the chequer’d land 

By shadows of each floating cloud, 

Which float across the azure sky,— 
As spectre-like along they crowd, 

Till in the horizon’s mists they die; 
Sweet smiles of sunshine now are seen, 
Shining on fields of loveliest green ; 
Those transient smiles fade fast away, 
And gloom succeeds each briliiant ray: 
So passes life—so speeds each joy—= 
Earth’s loveliest hopes without alloy; 
Night closes o’er each day’s bright smile, 

Ending each joy in sadden’d:doom ; 
And those we've thought would stay awhile, 

Have vanish'd into mournful gloom— 
Teaching to man a lesson high, 

To fix his hopes above the sky; 

Where joys ne’er fade, nor sorrows blight; 
A day of bliss, without a night; 

Arealm of joy; no cankering care 
Troubles, or ever enters there; 

And where Jehovah, God of light, 

Reigns over all, supremely bright. 


Hudder eld. 8. J. 





THE LAND OF MY BIRTH. 
BY THE REY. DR. RAFFLES. 


(From “The Winter's Wreath for 1830," which will 


shortly appear) 


Old England for ever! 
No power shall sever 

My heart from the land of my birth; 
*Tis the land of the brave, 
Which none can enslave, 

'Tis the happiest land upon earth 


‘Tis the land of the Freeo— 
So it ever shall be, 
Mer children no fetters shall bind: 
Ere Britons are slaves, 
She shall sink in the waves, 
And leave not a vestige behind. 


If the African stand 
But once on her strand, 
That moment his shackles are broke; 
A captive no more, 
He leaps on her shore, 
And shakes from his shoulders the yoke. 


‘Tis the land of the Brave, 
And the patriots’ grave, 
And heroes, and sages of old; 
We hallow their dust, 
And esteem it a trust, 
More precious than jewels and gold. 


*Tis the land of the Fair, 
And beauty is there, 
And the gladness that woman bestows; 
When the circle is bright, 
With the heart-cheering light, 
From the eye of affection that flows. 


’Tis the land of the Wise, 
With the glorious prize 
Of genius her temples are bound; 
And she beams from afar, 
Like a bright morning star, 
To give light to the nations around. 


Hail, land of my birth, 
Brightest spot upon earth! 
Shall I leave thee for others?—no, never! 
Where’er I may roam, 
Still thou art my home,— 
Old England, my country, for ever | 





DIALOGUF ON MATRIMONY. 


DRAMATIS PERSON S—THE COUNTESS AND HBR COUSIN. 
a 


Cousin. 
Heavens ! how could you marry that frightful old peer ? 
Countess. 
Can a man be a fright = ten thousand a-year ? 


‘ousin. 
I’m sure you must wish the old fool in the Styx. 
Countess. 
Pray, my dear, have you looked at my chariot and six ? 
Cousin. 
But he’s gouty : in fact, he but wanted a nurse. 
Countess. 
Pray, my dear, do you ps _ could carry this purse ? 


‘ousin. 
But he'll never stir out of his flannel and chair. 
Countess. 
Pray, my dear, have you looked at my house in the square? 


Cousin. 
But he’s eighty. The world will all laugh in your face. 
Countess. 
Pray, my dear, have you sane at my new Brussels lace? 
Oustn. 
But at eighty a man has his toe in the tomb. 
Countess. 
My dear, I’m prepared for the worst that can come. 


‘ousin. 
But all dies with himself. You don’t dream of an heir ? 
Countess. 
My dear, ’tis but virtue to bear and forbear. 


Ousin. 
Well, six months, or weeks, and he’ll leave you behind. 
Countess. 
Well, my dear, I must try not to weep myself blind. 
Cousin. 
You'll linger till then a most nursery-maid life. 
Countess. 
A widow well jointured can soon be a wife. 
Chance dropt in my fingers four thousand a-year. 
Cousin. 
There’s not one of our sex but would take the old peer. 





| Monthly Magazine. 
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The Whilanthropist. 


ON THE PRISONS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
—— 
(Continued from our last.) 





As the prisoner is never put in irons; as blows, ill- 
treatment, and threats are strictly forbidden; as, in fine, 
the whole discipline of this house of correction tends to 
convert it into a house of amendment, the office of gaoler 
cannot be repugnant to the feelings of any well-inclined 
individual. The salary is a very good one; and the 
wages of the under officers sufficient for their stations. 
The frequent visits of the inspectors insure, in some mea- 
sure, the integrity of the keepers, and not only prevent 
every species of exaction, but even render their impracti- 
cability demonstrable. 

Kach convict has a book, in which he enters his bargain 
made with the out-door employer, and in which his earn- 
ings are also set down in order. The convict's out-goings, 
whether on account of his prosecution, his fine, the price 
of the instruments which he breaks, or injures, of his 
cloathing, and of his board, are likewise set down in this 
book; which is audited every three months, in the pre- 
sence of the inspectors. A double entry is made of this 


account in the general register of the prison, and balanced 


every quarter; the overplus remaine in the county trea- 
sury; which thus becomes the treasury of the prisoners, 
and prevents any suspicion falling upon the gaoler; who 
is a mere agent between the prisoner and the merchant or 
manufacturer, employing him. The convicts are gene- 


rally paid at the same rate with unimprisoned workmen. 


It is easy, therefore, for the inspectors to determine 
whether, and how far, the agreement is equitable. 

As to the food of the prisoners, it is contracted for by 
the gaoler, under the eyes of the inspectors, who give 
orders for the payment: the rations are settled and weighed 
in the presence of the cook, who is himself a convict, and 
is paid for his trouble, a certain sum taken out of the 
daily contributions of the prisoners. 

To these controls of unrelaxed precaution, and constant 
inspection over.the gaoler, are added the still more power- 
ful restraints of opinion. The humanity of the inspec- 
tors, their severe and scrupulous, but benevolent exacti- 
tude is so great, their determination so explicit, and their 
attention to the due administration of justice so unceasing, 
that to defraud a prisoner would be considered by a 
keeper far more culpable than any other species of the 
same crime. 

The rooms in which the prisoners sleep are on the se- 
eond story. They contain each about ten or twelve bed- 
steads, on which are mattresses stuffed with cedar shavings, 
sheets, and coverlids, or rugs. Each person has a separa- 
rate bed. The room is well aired, and well lighted, though 
in such a manner as to prevent every communication with 
the street. They leave the room at break of day, and do 
not return until night-fall ; they are then shut up without 
light. In very cold weather they are allowed a few billets. 
As the building is arched, they cannot set fire to it ; and 
were they to attempt to burn their beds, they would not 
only be exposed to suffocation, but the survivors would be 
obliged to pay the damages committed by themselves and 
their companions. 

Before they begin their labour they are obliged to wash 
In summer they bathe twice a 
week in a basin destined to that purpose in the middle of 


the court. They are shaved regularly twice a week, and 
.the wages of the barber, who is a convict, form another 


part of the general sum deducted from their daily earn- 
ings. They change their linen twice a week. 

The ruder kinds of labour are performed in the court- 
yard; those which are more delicate are carried on in vari- 
ous apartments of the same story with those in which 
they sleep, but in another part of the building. The 
workmen are not locked in the rooms; they work under 


“the mutual inspection of each other, and there are seldom 





more than five or six in one workshop. The turnkeys, 
who are four in number for the whole house, are con- 
stantly parading in the passages, in the courts, and among 
the prisoners. Long conversations are forbidden; they 
are allowed to ask assistance of each other, and to speak on 
the subject of their mutual wants; but not otherwise. 
They are forbidden to baw] after one another, or to con- 
verse on the causes of their detention, or to reproach each 
other, on any account; at table the same silence is pre- 
scribed. 

Their breakfast and supper is a pudding of Indian corn, 
sweetened with molasses. At dinner they are allowed 
half a pound of meat. They are never, on any account, 
permitted the use of fermented liquors, not even of small 
beer. The prohibition of fermented drink is a standing 
order, and most religiously observed. ‘he liveliness and 
animation which such liquors might induce in the work- 
men is only an artificial and momentary vigour; a cause 
of irritation, heating the blood, and destroying the effect 
of that temperate regimen which is intended to alter the 
habit and constitution. The convict, on the contrary, de- 
rives strength from substantial nourishment, limited to 
what is necessary. On the same principle, laughing, sing- 
ing, and bawling, are prohibited ; not merely as indecent, 
but as too strongly affecting the organs of sense, and break- 
ing in upon that perfect quietude in which it is intended 
the prisoner should be kept, and converted, as it were, into 
a new being. 

If the convict disobeys any order of the house, he is 
warned of his first offence by the inspectors, the gaoler, or 
the turnkey. If he offends again he is put into solitary 
confinement. This solitary confinement is a punishment 
allowed to be inflicted by the gaoler, who is bound, as 
soon as possible, to report what he has done to the inspec- 
tors. The idler who refuses to work is likewise sent into 
solitary confinement; and for him this punishment, be- 
sides its own extreme severity, occasions his losing a por- 
tion of time and labour, which he must make up by his 
future exertions, since the expenses of his board continue 
all the:while to be charged to his account. 

The four turnkeys are, in their turns, on the watch all 
night. Tworemain in the inspectors’ room, while the 
others parade in the passages of the conviets’ side of the 
gaol. ‘Their orders are to awaken the gaoler on the least 
noise, and collect into one body. The gaoler is to enter 
the room whence the noise proceeds, and conduct the 
offender into the dreaded solitude. Such cases have not 
hitherto occurred. 

Solitary confinement is the only punishment known in 
the gaol. The gaoler and turnkeys are without arms, 
without dogs; they are even forbidden to carry sticks, lest, 
in a moment of passion, they should strike a prisoner, and 
break in upon that system of tranquillity and impartial 
justice from which is expected so much benefit. A turn- 
key who gets in liquor, or has ill-used a prisoner more 
than once, loses his place. The inspectors endeavour to 
enter into conversation with the convicts, to become ac- 
quainted with them, to exhort, console, and encourage 
them, and teach them to be at peace with themselves, and 
with the world. These conversations are, however, not 
frequent; they might, in that case, lose their effect. The 
appearance of the prisoners has nothing of that insolence, 
or of that dejection, which is so striking among our own 
convicts in Europe. It is cold, respectful, sorrowful, and 
calm. 

The treatment of the women is the same with that of 
the men. They are confined ina separate wing of the 
building, and joined to those whom the police have sen- 
tenced for other causes. The only work done in their 
court-yard is washing: they have, however, the free use 
of it. The number of female convicts is generally about 
five or six. Silence is less rigidly required of them, nor 
are they so exactly superintended as the men; they are 
less numerous; their apartments are kept constantly 
locked ; one of them cooks for the rest; they nurse each 
other mutually in diseases, but these are few. The new 


regimen has, in this respect, produced a change, which 
is remarkably evident, even in the physician's bill, which 
formerly amounted to two hundred, or three hundred and 
twenty dollars per quarter, but at present seldom rises 
above forty. This enormous differerce is entirely at- 
tributable to the total change of discipline which has 
taken place. During the former system, the irregular go- 
vernment of the prison was attended with filth and drunk- 
enness; and frequent bro‘ls produced diseases, wounds, 
and bruises of every kind. Under the new order; these 
causes of evil having ceased, the disorders are confined to 
colds, or such accidents as are common every where. 
Only two prisoners have died within four years, and 
those of the small-pox. Except in cases of comtagioas 
maladies, the sick prisoners remain in their room; in 
such cases, however, they are removed to a separate apart- 
ment. 

On Sunday the prisoners attend a sermon, and a lecture 
delivered by a clergyman, whose zeal leads him to under- 
take the task. It 1s not considered to what sect he is 
attached ; religious liberty is as perfect in the prison as 
throughout the rest of the state of Pennsylvania. As 
Christianity is professed by almost every inhabitant of the 
state, the reading is from the Bible. The sermons turn 
rather upon points of morality than upon articles of faith, 
and are adapted, as much as possible, to the faith and 
nature of the audience. All the prisoners, of whatever 
class or sex, are obliged to attend, those alone excepted 
who are in solitary confinement: but none of the classes 
are intermingled. In the evening another sermon is 
preached, and books are given to those who request them, 
of a nature fitted to recal them to their duty. 

Twelve inspectors are charged with the administration 
of the prison. Six of them are, every six months, either 
re-elected or make room for others. The elections are 
made by the inspectors themselves. The object of this 
frequent election is, to prevent the citizens from being 
fatigued by over long attention to the painful duties of 
their office: but they may be continued if they desire it. 
The committee meet twice a week; and two of them, 
who bear the title of Visiting Inspectors, are obliged to 
make the round of the prison at least as often, during the 
same period. There hardly passes a day in which some 
one of those who are not in actual office does not visit it. 
The greater part are Quakers; nor can it be denied that 
to this society chiefly is due the establishment and the 
success of the new discipline. One of the same persuasion, 
Caleb Lownes, has secured to himself the principal 
honour of the scheme. The doctrines of Beccaria and 
Howard were eagerly seized, and easily made its own by 
a heart so alive to the feelings of humanity. It was 
Lownes who proposed and effected the change of discipline; 
who proposed to substitute a mild and rational, but firm 
treatment, in the room of irons and stripes; and who, 
without relaxing in his efforts, patiently bore to be treated 
as a visionary, in full confidence of the good to be obtaincd 
by perseverance. His indefatigable zeal, by interesting 
in his favour every person capable of contributing to his 
success, obtained, from the good-will of the Legislature, 
the already noticed laws; laws dictated not only by bene- 
volence, but also by justice and true policy. He, in fine, 
by consenting to be re-elected on every nomination, became 
the principal agent in this respectable work of reason and 
humanity. 

I have already observed, that the opinion of the judges 
was decidedly against this establishment: one, younger 
than the rest, and less inclined to despair of the meliora- 
tion of the human character, embraced, with ardour, the 
new system, associated himself with Caleb Lownes, as- 
sisted him with that advice which could be given only by 
a man well versed in the science of jurisprudence, and 
shared with him his hopes, his labours, and his deserv- 
ings. This man was William Bradford, at that time 
judge of the State of Pennsylvania, since Attorney-Gene- 
ral of the United Sates, and recently deceased, honouze 
by the regret and universal esteem of his fellow-citizens 
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He deserves, indeed, particular respect; which I pay him 
with the greater readiness, as it implies no censure on his 
brethren, who, in refusing their sanction to the new system, 
were actuated only by the fear of success, a fear founded 
upon past experience. On the first appearance of hope 
they hastened to concur, unrestrained by their former sen- 
timents; a merit which must be acknowledged to be of no 
common kind, by those who knew the errors into which 
we are led by self-love. 

The prisons, and the new regulations adopted in them, 
are subjected to the inspection of a committee, composed 
of the Mayor of Philadelphia, and a certain number of 
judges appointed to superintend this branch of the general 
administration. This committee visits the prison once 
every quarter of a year. It is also visited, during the 
same period, by the governor of the state, by the judges 
of the other courts of the city and county, and, lastly, by 
the juries. These visitations, which the Legislature have 
directed to be made, chiefly with the view of observing the 
progress of the establishment, ensure of themselves the 
good order of the house, even were the zeal of the inspec- 
tors to relax; an event which is scarcely to be expected. 

The approbation of this committee has been hitherto 
the reward of the attention of the inspectors, and has ren- 
dered them essential service, by making their first success 
early known, and enabling them to surmount those obsta- 
cles which, in every country, embarrass the opposers and 
destroyers of existing abuses. 

The inspectors are permitted to petition the Governor 
for the pardon of prisoners. They make use of this pri- 
vilege whenever they think themselves well assured of the 
amendment of the convict, and that he has acquired a 
suflicient sum of money by his labour, or has the means 
of subsistence in his family. Some convicts, after six 
months’ imprisonment, have left the gaol with nearly fifty 
dollars, acquired by their industry. 

The Governor seldom or never refuses to pardon pri- 
soners, on the request of the inspectors. It is granted 
even to murderers; but not unless the petition is signed 
by the parents or friends of the murdered person. In the 
latter instance, however, the inspectors seldom exert their 
influence ; and even in other cases, employ it soberly, and 
with prudence. Yet, as every convict is acquainted with 
the privilege of the inspectors, his mind is constantly ani- 
mated by the hopes of pardon ; and he perceives how much 
it is for his interest to amend and become ameliorated, 
What moral Government can exist independently of the 
motives of hope and fear ? 

The convicts, on leaving the prison, receive the over- 
plus of their gains either in money, if the inspectors 
consider that they will not make an improper use of it, 
or in clothing, in case of want of confidence in the dis- 
eretion of the liberated. There are some who dispose of 


their profits, even during the time of their imprisonment, ' 


for the maintenance of their families; and such have been 
the admirable fruits of the new discipline, that out of 
those who leave the gaol, whether in consequence of a 
pardon, or on the expiration of their sentence, not above 
two in a hundred ever return to it; while, under the old 
system), the prisons were filled with incorrigible and con- 
firmed criminals, who, like those of Europe, carried out 
more vices than they brought in, abused their liberty in 
the commission of fresh crimes, and were continually 
returning to their fetters, till they terminated their ex- 
istence on the scaffold. The subjoined table, and the 
notes which follow it, will afford sufficient demonstration 
of this aad truth. It would have been a desirable object 
to have added to these a register of the crimes and punish- 
ments of the four years preceding the first attempted 
reform of the penal code, but this register was carried off 
by the gaoler who had the charge of it. Add to this, that 
it was not till the year 1790, that the law, prescribing the 
new arrang ment, ultimately passed, and that, in fact, it 
was not pul in execution till the year 1791, for reasons 
which will be hereafter given. 

By this table it appears, that in the course of four years, 


| more than two hundred persons have been rendered 
| serviceable tothe world; to whose lot, according to the | 
| old system, it would have fallen, either to have disturbed | 
it as long as they existed, or to have been for ever se- 
| questered from society, or torn from life by the hands of 
the executioner. Let it not be thought that this change 
jin the criminal jurisprudence of the country, or in the 
discipline of its prisons, mitigates too much the condition 
of the criminals. Even were this the truth, such in- 
dulgence is, perhaps, no evil, since the result is the ad- 
vantage of society. Can the criminal laws of any civilized 
society propose any further or better end? But the idea 
itself is false. In the first place, the certainty of punish- 
ment is complete. The accused, if he is convicted, may 
indeed indulge the salutary hope, that by his amendment 
and the goodness of his after conduct, his imprisonment 
may be shortened ; but he is certain to undergo the full 
rigour of his sentence till the moment of his enlargement. 
Juries, who naturally feel repugnant to the punishment of 
death, and incline rather to doubt of, than add strength to 
the evidence adduced, when they find, as is now the case, 
the punishment proportioned to the crime, and are con- 
vinced of the utility of the scheme, will be less averse to 
investigate, and admit the proofs of guilt. The executive 
also has no sufficient motive to pardon a convict previous 
to the execution of his sentence, since at any time he has 
the power of doing it after the criminal has demonstrated 
that he is worthy of the indulgence. This certainty of 
punishment has already proved a great check upon crimi- 
nality. The regularity and order of the prison, the un- 
interrupted cold and unrelaxed severity with which the 
prisoners are treated, contribute to the same end. The 
arbitrary rule and brutality of gaolers, fetters put on or 
withdrawn according to wanton caprice, oaths and invec- 
tives indiscriminately dealt out, exactions extorted from 
the prisoners at which the feelings of justice and humanity 
revolt, (of which every person must be sensible, in the 
least acquainted with the ancient management of gaols,) 
and which still unfortunately exist in every part of Europe, 
were ill, but in some sense amply compensated to the pri- 
soners, by the permission of debauchery and excess, by 
the liquors they were allowed to purchase, and the indo- 
lence in which they were indulged. A very considerable 
portion of the inhabitants of prisons are little affected by 
the tyrannical and cruel treatment of their gaolers. For 
however absurd, on first sight, the assertion may appear, 
it is nevertheless true, that many have been attached to 
such a residence by the love of disorder and idleness. The 
present state of the prisons holds out to the offenders no 
other scenes than those of annihilated liberty, the obliga- 
tion to labour, and the injunction of regularity and silence. 
In the year 1786, after the law had passed which abolished 
the punishment of death and established the new system, 
two prisoners arrested for crimes (which, according to 
the ancient jurisprudence, were punishable by death, and 
by the new one only by imprisonment,) preferred to be 
judged according to the ancient law, rather than be sub- 
jected to so long and rigorous a detention; and particu. 
larly to that solitary confinement, which they started from 
with horror, though they had never experienced its bit- 
terness. They were confirmed in this choice by the hope 
of a free pardon; an event which would have restored 
them to immediate freedom. One of them was not de- 
ceived in his expectations: the other suffered death. 
Many of the prisoners already in confinement, who at 
first regarded the members of the committee as their 
friends and benefactors, (while they confined their attention 
to the furnishing them with clothes, and providing thein 
with better food,) looked upon them as enemies as soon as 
they found them busied in removing from the prisons the 
occasions of disorders. Whatever opposition they were able 
to make, partial or combined, by craft, resistance, or refusal 
to work; in fine, every method to thwart the establish. 
ment of the new discipline, was put in action: and the 
very day on which it was tocommence, the whole number, 








agreeably to a preconcerted plan, attempted to break ' 


prison. Fifteen of them actually escaped: the remainder 
were secured. The gaoler himself, more interested than 
any one in the continuation of abuses, endeavoured, by 
every possible contrivance, to prevent the projected reform. 
He disputed, with advantage, the authority of the in. 
spectors, opposed every innovation, continued his abuses 
and his exactions, and foiled them in their attempt to re. 
move him from his place. For, as the prejudices against 
the projected reformation were numerous, and very widely 
disseminated, this man was not without defenders, even 
among those who were sineerely desirous to contribute 
with zeal and energy to the advancement of the public 
good. But before long a circumstance of a serious nature 
opened the eyes of his abused protectors; they abandoned 
him ; he was driven from his situation, and the opposition 
ceased of course. Such an opposition, however, made at 
such a period, proves how much the system of labour, 
regularity, and exactness, was opposed, both by the 
prisoners and their keepers; while the happy effects which 
I have been relating, mark how much wisdom directed the 
good intentions of those who invented and established the 
project. A firm determination to overcome every obstacle, 
did, in reality, ensure the victory. No attempt at escape 
has been since made. Nine only, whom an ill-placed 
confidence had allowed to work without the boundaries of 
the prison, took an opportunity to run away. Four of 
these were retaken. If any one should, like Brissot, 
conclude from this fact, that the prisoners were so satisfied 
with theirsituation that they have no wish to quit the prison, 
he would, fortunately for the new system, draw a very 
false conclusion. For that species of well-being which 
would reconcile a prisoner to his confinement, would be as 
real an evil, considering the end proposed by imprisonment, 
as the harshness and injustice which have been happily 
banished from the gaol of Philadelphia. The walls are 
high, the doors strong, the watchfulness unceasing, and 
the prisoner moreover convinced, that even after an escape, 
the risk of being retaken, and in that case of having his 
punishment prolonged, is great: that much of his new 
time would be certainly spent in that most dreaded of all 
punishments, solitary confinement, and that the probability 
of pardon would be indefinitely removed. These precau- 
tions, without doubt, are sufficient to prevent every 
attempt of this nature; and though on their entering the 
gaol, not even their knives are taken from the prisoners, 
who have, besides, for their different employments, the use 
ofa variety of instruments which might facilitate their 
escape, this use is strictly inspected; and no one escapes 
from the interior of the prison. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


SHiscellanies. 


THE GERMAN MILLER. 








Near Locle, in the German part of Switzerland, upon 
the little river Jaluze, is a singular mill of four stages, the 
wheels being placed one below the other to receive their 
motion from the fall of the river, where it forms a cascade 


in a very narrow ravine: below the last of the wheels . 
the water falls abcut fifty feet before it reaches the low - 


ground. This mill was the scene of a singular event in 
1814, when the Austrian and French troops were dispersed 
in this part of the country. The proprietor was strongly 
in the French interest, and commonly had parties of sol- 
diers either at the mill or in the neighbourbood, who 
effected the destruction of any of the Austrians who unfor- 
tunately fell into their power. An officer of the latter 
country was posted at Locle, where he dwelt in the house 
of a watchmaker, whose son was frequently employed in 
showing him the remarkable places in the district, but 
who had received strict orders not to let him visit the mill, 
whose singular construction attracted the attention of all 
strangers, the number of Austrians who had disappeared 
there having given rise to the opinion that they had been 
assassinated. After some time the officer received ordere 
to join his corps, with the detachment under his command. 
He formed the party into two divisions, for the convenience 
of quartering, and after having accompanied one of 
them a short distance, quitted, with the intention of join- 
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ing the other. Not being well acquainted with the 
crossways, he was soon at a loss; and, after wandering 
some time he met a man, habited asa peasant, to whom 
he offered a gratuity if he would conduct him as far as the 
highway. The man consented, and, taking the lead, 
they soon arrived at the mill, where the guide pro. 
posed that they should stop and take some refreshment, 
as he was proprietor of the place. To this the officer 
agreed, and being glad of an opportunity to inspect the 
work, of which he had heard much, asked the miller to 
conduct him, The day having been wet, the latter went 
to change his clothes and attend to some other affairs, and 
in the meantime the officer availed himself of the benefit 
of the kitchen fire, where he entered into conversation with 
the miller’s daughter, who was much prepossessed by his 
handsome person and engaging manners. She seemed 
uneasy on learning his intention of inspecting the mill, 
and hinted to him that her father being a great friend to 
the French, was consequently very hostile to his nation ; 
that the place had been fatal to many of his countrymen ; 
and, in short, that his life was already menaced. She sug- 
gested, with earnestness, that he should make some excuse 
to depart as quickly as possible. The officer, being well- 
armed, did not pay sufficient attention to her warning, see- 
ing no one in the dwelling but the miller and his daughter ; 
and on the former returning, they descended together. 
When they arrived at one of the lower wheels, where there 
was a kind of trap.door, the miller suddenly seized the 
officer with the intention of plunging him beneath, as 
he had before done to many Austrians. The latter being 
on his guard, closed with his enemy, and a struggle en- 
sued; at that moment the daughter, who had followed 
unperceived, sprang upon them, and the father, finding 
himself detected, desisted from further violence, and 
they re-ascended. Some Austrian soldiers, having been 
informed by a peasant who had seen the officer in com- 
pany with the miller that he was in a place of imminent 
danger, hastened to his rescue, and arrived just in time 
to hear the noise of the scuffle. The daughter was the 
first to ascend, when the soldiers, concluding her to be 
in league with her father, were on the point of ill-treating 
her, but their commander instantly protected her, and the 
generous girl saw her timely interference crowned with all 
the success she desired. The Austrians had entered but a 
short time when a party of French soldiers came to the 
mill, according to their usual custom, and a skirmish took 
place, at the commencement of which the unfortunate 
officer received a musket-ball, and fell dead on the spot. 
The Austrians were on the point of being overpowered, 
when the young woman who had already acted so devoted 
a part, knowing that his body would be ill treated and 
plundered, dragged it to the lower part of the mill, 
and precipitated it into the torrent; in doing which her 
foot slipped, and falling in also, she quickly perished 
Many say, that in a fit of disappointed or enthusiastic fecl- 
ing she threw herself after the body ; but there is little 
doubt that her death was accidental—-New Monthly 
Magazine. ; 


Lusus Nature.—The Sachem, arrived at this port yes- 
terday, has on board two Siamese youths, males, eighteen 
years of age, their bodies ccnnected from their birth. They 
appear to be in good health, and apparently contented 
with their confined situation. We have seen and examined 
this strange freak of nature. It is one of the greatest living 
curiosities we ever saw. The two boys are about five feet 
in height, of well-proportioned frames, strong and active, 
good-natured, and of pleasant countenances, and withal 
intelligent and sensible—exhibiting the appearance of two 
well-made Siamese youths, with the exception that by a 
substance apparently bony or cartilaginous, about seven 
inches in circumference and four in length, proceeding 
{rom the umbilical region of each, they are firmly united 
together. They have a good appetite, appear lively, and 
run about the deck and cabin of the ship with the facility 
that any two healthy lads would do, with their arms over 
each other's shoulders, this being the position in which 
they move about. They will probably be exhibited to the 
public when proper arrangements have been made. They 
will be objects of great curiosity, particularly to the medical 
faculty. Their unnatural union is not more of a curiosity 
than the vigorous health they enjoy, and their apparent 
entire contentedness with their condition. One of the 
boys is named Chang, the other named Eng; together 
they are called Chang-Eng.—Boston Patriot, American 
paper. 

English Bull—A poor Irishman passing through a 
village near Chester saw « crowd of people approaching, 
which made him inquire what was the matter? He was 
answered, ** A man is going to be buried.” ‘* Och !”” re- 
plied be, ** I'll stop and see that, for we carry them in our 
counteys”” 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
—— = 
LETTER IV. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sitr,—My recent grammatical investigations have 
convinced me that language in general is anomalous, 
imperfect, and unphilosophical. But when we re- 
flect on the limited nature of the human understand- 
ing, and advert to the innumerable difticulties which 
language has to encounter, we shall cease to wonder 
that such is the fact, and feel admiration at its gi- 
gantic achievements. But language has not yet tri- 
umphed over all its difficulties, and while we are 
considering the nature and abuse of words, let us 
hope that we are extending the limits of our under- 
standings, and facilitating the accurate communica- 
tion of our knowledge. 

Mr. Locke thought that he could have written a 
Treatise on the Human Understanding without consi- 
dering the nature of words, and he did in fact write 
a considerable part of his treatise on that subject 
under that impression ; but when he says,* having 
passed over the origin and composition of our 
ideas, he began to examine the extent and certainty 
of our knowledge, he found that it had so neara 
connexion with words, that unless their force and 
signification were first observed there could be very 
little said clearly and pertinently concerning know- 
ledge. 

In prosecuting my inquiries respecting the states 
of the adjective, I often met with relative terms in 
the second and third states which I could not easily 
reduce to grammatical accuracy ; such as the phrase, 
William is ofder than John, when John is compara- 
tively very young. In the instance, too, of com 
paring two bad characters with each other, some 
good writers assert that one is better than the other ; 
and we possess no appropriate word for either older 
or better in the two last phrases; and we cannot say 
less young and less bad, because it has not the sane- 
tion of custom. We might, no doubt, accomplish 
our object by adopting a periphrasis. 

Doctor Johnson, in his Rambler, No. 150, says the 
lustre of diamonds is invigorated hy the interposi- 
tion of darker bodies. 

The Latin language is equally faulty with our 
own inthis respect, as the following extract from 
the Aneid will show. It is from the address of Jove 
to Venus; after saying that even Juno, who, through 
jealous fear creates endless disturbance to sea, earth, 
and heaven, even she, 

Consilia in melius referet. 

The French language also abounds with similar 
inaccuracies ; ¢. g. 

Egal au Pére selon sa Divinité et inferieur wu Pere 
selon son Humanité. Le Symbole D’ Athanase. 

It is unnecessary to adduce other instances of a 
similar nature, as abundance of them will occur to 
the attentive student. 

It must be observed that some of these relative 
terms will assume opposite significations under dif- 
ferent combinations ; such as the moon is large in 
comparison of the planet Ceres, but smal/ in compa- 
rison of the sun. ‘This variableness increases the 
difficulty of using the different states of the adjec- 
tives with propricty, and it will be seen from the 








following sentence from Gibbon’s Decline, &e., that 
owing to the indefiniteness of some words, they may 
be used, with strict propriety, in different senses by 
different versions :— 

“Tf we inquire the reason of his sage appellation, 
(Leo the VI, who was styled the philosopher,) it 
can only be replied that the son of Basil was less 
ignorant than the greater part of his contemporaries 
in church and state. —Chap. 48. 

As it is impossible to construct a graduated scale 
showing where ignorance terminates, aud learning be- 
gins, or to penetrate into the human mind so as to 
ascertain mathematically the legrees of its ignorance 
or learning ; another person less learned than Gibbon 
might, with equal precision, substitute more learned 
for less ignorant in the sentence alluded to. 

I find Sir Walter Scott has attempted something 
of this mathematical accuracy in his Vales of my 
Landlord, vol. 1, 3d series, p. 232, where he says, he 
felt more than half inclined (i.e. more than 45 de- 
grees,) to pay his compliments to her. Risum tene- 
atis ? 

I will conclude my observations on the states of 
the adjectives by a few remarks on a comparison in 
the celebrated soliloquy in Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 
It is asked 

Whether ’tis None in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them? 

Or in plain prose, whether it be nobler to conti 
nue to live, or to die by an act of suicide? 

Shakspeare has, in this instance, adopted a com- 
parison that is merely verbal ; for there can be no 
personal merit in the mere passive enjoyment of 
life; and if there be any mental nobility in the act 
of suicide, under any given circumstances, that act 
cannot, either morally or grammatically, be more 
noble than the mere avoidance of it. In fact, there 
is no proper object of comparison; and with great 
deference to the critical acumen of those who may 
differ from me, I venture to assert that this solilo- 
quy is a farrago of nonsense from the beginning to 
the end; and I consider it beneath the gravity of 
criticism.— Yours, &e. W. A. 
Wigan, Oct. 4. 





Correspondence. 





DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
sidiaes 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Str,—Your friend Clio appears to me perfectly 
correct in asserting that the English language is suf 
ficiently rich and expressive to be used on all occa 
sions where information is to be conveyed, and as 
its construction does not forbid the use of terms 
taken from other languages, there is nothing to pre- 
vent such introductions, when necessary; they are 











* On the imperfection of words. 


generally approved of and incorporated as soon as 
their utility is perceived ;—so that a well-educated 
Englishman may, undoubtedly, say every thing he 
wishes to say in his own language. 

But doctors do not wish to instruct the public too 
much, lest they should lose their business; and they 
will be in no hurry to patronise the vernacular tongue 
in their own profession ; besides, as the opinions of 
learned men in other countries, may, sometimes, be 
of some assistance, a certain familiarity with Greek 
and Latin may facilitate the communication; there 
are also cases in which delicacy requires that females, 
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or very young people, should be supposed not to un- 
derstand what the doctor means, and the use of 
technical terms, or of a dead language, is very —— 
Physicians are, in fact, obliged to make themselves 
acquainted with what still serves as universal lan- 
guage, so long as no other has been adopted ; and 
this Applies aiso, in a certain degree, to clergymen 
and lawyers. But whether these three professions 
are themselves quite so indispensable, or even so be- 
neficial as your Correspondent seems to think, that is 
quite another question. 

I have every possible respect for a pious divine, a 
skilful physician, or a learned lawyer; but I can 
scarcely bethink myself of three individuals whose 
assistance | could better spare, and, if I had to choose 
between them and my baker, my draper, and my 
bootmaker, I should not hesitate a moment. The 
divine can teach me nothing but what every man of 
moderate acquirements and capacities either knows 
already, or can soon learn if willing. Gloom and 
wretchedness are not cured by fine speeches so long 
as there exists a real cause for them, and where there 
is none, the mind of a rational being will recover 
its elasticity in due course. 

As for being debilitated and miserable, I have no 
doubt but most doctors would have skill enough to 
reduce me to that condition if I were so foolish as 
to consult them, and to use their remedies; but I 
very much question whether any of them could give 
me better health than I have enjoyed for the last 
thirty years or so, just by living according to the 
dictates of nature, and observing what agrees with 
my constitution; not spoiling my liquor with the 
admixture of rum, brandy, or other poisonous in- 
gredients, and not depriving myself, without neces- 
sity, of exercise and fresh air. All this will cer- 
tainly not prevent old age from approaching, neither 
could a physician; he must die himself, and if he 
lives a little longer than some of his ac.juaintances, 
it is probably owing to his abstinence from the phy- 
sic which he prescribes for others. 

The third personage, whose destruction would de- 
atroy the happiness of man, is (according to Clio) 
a lawyer! ! ho, or what, can possibly have put 
that idea into the head of your correspondent I am 
at a loss to understand. It must be alla joke. The 
world a scene of contention and strife, and its inha- 
bitants defenceless, and plundered but for the lawyers ! 
As if the wretch, who has been robbing his partners, 
or seducing the wife of his friend, were not quite as 
sure to meet with a respectable advocate, as the party 
whom he has injured ;—as if the whole skill of a 
good pleader did not lie in his knowing how to make 
the worse appear to be the better cause; and as if 
he did not particularly pride himself on his knack 
of turning a flaw, a quibble, or a quirk, to the ad. 
vantage of a rogue, whom nothing else would save 
from the gallows. 

Clio cannot be serious ; and I should waste my ink 
and paper if I were to write another syllable on the 
sabject.— Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, October 7, 1829. _ PETER PLAINWAY. — 

MODKL OF A BRIDGE. 
= 
TO THE EDITOR. 

#1 n,—The description of the model of a stone or brick 
bridge without an arch now lying at the Mercury-office, 
which you promised to give in the ensuing Mercury, I 
will, with your permission, supersede with the following 
brief outline of ny plan, to which, through your medium, 
I wish co call the attention of architects. I must, how. 
ever, premise, that being but little acquainted with the 
scientific principles which are eo intimately connected with 
architecture and masonry, I am unable to enter into the 
minutiae of sise and proportion, which are, I am aware, 
eesevtially necessary to the complete development of the 
novel principle on which I propose that this bridge shall 
be burt. 

Every stone throughout the spanway is to be of one 
nnitorn mize and shape, which luckily happens to be of 
such aterm, that, when erected, the bridge would have, 
mcrely irom this circumstance, a particularly unique and 
hundsewe appearance. The figure of the stone or brick is of 
«x sides; the two borisontals are of the shape of the 
rhombus; sue (wo sides perallel to the line of the bridge, 


thomboids; and the other two are parallelograms. The 
figure is of such a length, on its parallelogram and rhom- 
bus sides, as to prevent its standing on either of its hori- 
zontals without support. The first line of these, in build- 
ing the bridge, is placed in one direction, say from right 
to left. The next line is placed from left to right, py 80 
on alternately for as many layers as the building might 
require; care being taken that every layer has an equally 
substantial foundation in the abutments. The line of 
this bridge, both under and over, is perfectly straight ; 
and the Pe receives additional strength, like the com- 
mon arch, from each successive Jayer of building, pro- 
vided the abutments be sufficiently substantial. 

The annexed engraving is a one aeit view of the 

ve described. 





In conclusion, I beg to invite the architects of the 
town to examine the model of this bridge at your office ; 
and I should be happy to learn, through you, any opinion 
upon the subject. It would be a circumstance of which 
I should be proud, if the Directors of the Manchester 
railroad would allow a bridge on my plan to be built 
over one of the ravines on the line of their road. I could 
not fix upon any place where I would sooner see my in- 
vention tried.—Yours, &c. GEO. P. PAYNE. 

Bath, Oct. 5, 1829. 





MR. WEBBE’S LECTURES ON MUSIC, AT THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTION. 


We were equally pleased and instructed by Mr. Webbe’s 
interesting lecture at the Royal Institution on Monday last, 
and we believe there was not an individual amongst his 
respectable auditory who was not equally gratified. Mr. 
Webbe previously to entering upon his lecture, stated 
that, although he had thought much on the subject of 
music, in the course of a long life, which had been chiefly 
devoted to that study, he should proksty "evce have been 
induced to commit his thoughts o ysper, nor have had 
the honour of appearing before a Liverpool audience that 
day, had it not been for the polite invitation of the Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Royal Institution,.and for the 
frequent suggestions of a particular friend.—-The subject 
of this introductory lecture was the universality of music,— 
the character of that of the Greeks and other nations 
of antiquity. Music of some description, the lecturer 
observed, was to be found amongst every nation of the 
earth, civilized or savage; which seemed to establish the 
fact, that it was founded in the very nature of man. He 
adduced the names of some of the most celebrated men 
of ancient and modern times who approved and prac- 
tised the science of which he is himself a distinguished 
ornament. Amongst these were Pythagoras, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Euclid, Socrates, —Milton, Montesquieu, Herschell, 
&ec. &c. 

It is not our intention to follow the lecturer through 
an elaborate discourse which, with its practical illustra- 
tions on the piano-forte, occupied upwards of an hour and 
a half in the delivery, and which was so connected in its 
parts, and so replete with information throughout, that 
not a sentence could be omitted without impairing its 
general effect. In speaking of our own Milton, Mr. 
Webbe stated one circumstance with which we were not 
previously acquainted, relative to the father of our sub- 
lime poet. He was, it seems, himself an accomplished 
musician, and distinguished as a composer of the Madrigal. 

The lecturer expatiuted at considerable length, and with 
touchingenuity and humour, on the wonderful effects said 
to have been produced by the ancient music,—effects which, 
in the sequel of his lecture, he ascribed to the sublime 
poetry with which it was associated, and to which it was 
merely supplementary. He gave some specimens of the 
most ancient music on record, which he played on the 
piano-forte without accompaniment or harmony, which 
there is every reason to believe was wholly unknown to 
the ancients. It was certainly of a very common-place 
charaeter, and very ill adapted, as Mr. Webbe observed, 





to produce those effects upon the hearer which are described 
by the ancient authors. For our own parts, if Orpheus, 





when he ** went down to the regions below to set his Eury- 
dice free,” played such music as has been handed down 
to us as the genuine antique, we do not wonder that old 
Pluto only granted his suit conditionally, nor do we now 
marvel that Amphion moved the beasts and fish with 
his magic strains, although we suspect that they moved 
off as fast as possible to avoid such a bore. 

To illustrate how essential harmony is to music, Mr. 
Webbe then played these same ancient strains with a most 
ingenious accompaniment of his own ;—the effect was 
quite magical ;—the bald and inartificial themes were mee 
tamorphosed by the hand of a master into very pleasing 
harmony, and elicited general applause.—-It was a great 
triumph of art to make so much of so barren a theme, 
and it reminded us of a species of crambo wherein the last 
word of each line is given by one person which the inge- 
nuity of another contrives to convert into sense and 
poetry. 

In conclusion, we should observe that the lecture, inde- 
pendent of its sterling merit as a vehicle of useful histori- 
cal information, was highly creditable to Mr. Webbe as 
a scholar; affording ample evidence that he has not con. 
fined his studies to the elegant science in which he so emi- 
nently excels, but has carefully studied the beauties of 
those classical authors with whose sublime conceptions he 
so tastefully embellished his elegant and elaborate disserta- 
tion. : —_— sg 

The editor of the Chronicle says of this lecture :—** We 
cannot attempt to give an analysis of the lecture at suf- 
ficient length to do justice to its excellence, but we may 
safely assert, that whilst it afforded instruction and amuse- 
ment to the musical part of the audience, by its scientific 
detail and illustration, it also gave ample evidence of the 
author's claim to credit for industrious research and lite. 
rary reputation as well as for his great professional skill. 
The composition of the lecture is, indeed, worthy of the 
highest praise, and it was pronounced with a purity seldom 
heard even in the chair of that room.” 





———s 
Eo Correspondents. | 


Tue Porrs.—We have no doubt that the table mentioned by 
our Huddersfield correspondent will prove acceptable. The 
remainder of his last communication is reserved for nexs 
week. 

Mr. Bywater’s letter to the editor of the Globe may be found in 
& preceding column. 

Ngw American Novet.—Our readers may perhaps recollect 
that the celebrated Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon was first 
known to the English public through the medium of the 
Kaleidoscope, in the old series of which the whole of that 
pleasing work (with the exception of one piece, of rather a 
political character,) was published, before the work was 
known to the London booksellers. We were enabled thus 
to forestall the trade by the kindness of a friend, who sent 
us the Sketches from America, as they came out, in parta 
Another friend has just presented us with a copy of a work 
which is extremely popular in America, but which is yet 
unknown to the British public, and which it is our intention 
toreprint entirein the Kaleidoscope. 1¢ consists of about 260 
pages, and is entitled ‘‘ What is Gentility;” and the laudable 
purport of the author is to show that 

‘* Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 
“In this simple tale,” says the author, “the aim has been 
to demonstrate, through the medium of amusing ineidenta, 
rather than serious reflection, that education is gentility, 
which truth, if universally adopted, would induce parents, 
who now lavish their hard-earned wealth on dress and 
equipage, to devote it to the mental improvement of their 
children, thereby fitting them to enduce poverty with dig. 
nity, and prosperity with moderatiou.”—We shall repub- 
lish this moral tale in uninterrupted weekly portions, the 
first of which shall be given next week ; and thus we shall 
put our readers in possession of a work which, if offered 
to them in the ordinary way, through the London pub 
lishers, would probably cost them four or five shillings at 
least. 








———— ee 

Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SmitH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lora-street, Liverpool, where Printing 
in all its branches is executed in the best stgle, and om 
reasonable terms. 
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